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The Progress of a Year. 

Wars come and go, but the movements which are 
finally to make war impossible "go on forever," 
and with constantly increasing momentum. The old 
brutal passions, survivals of savagery and barbarism, 
break out afresh now and then, and manifest them- 
selves in forms that shock and humiliate us, and 
make us feel sometimes that the devil is always to 
have his way. But the federative social instincts 
and principles, of which men can never wholly divest 
themselves, are steadily gaining in depth, breadth 
and staying power, and working out the peace of the 
world with a certainty as absolute as that of the 
workings of the law of gravitation. 

It would be very easy to point out in present social, 
industrial and political conditions enough darkness, 
woe and crime to make the most sanguine despair, 
if he fixed his eyes on these alone. But these are 
only the inky clouds on an increasingly clearing sky, 
appearing all the blacker by reason of the growing 
brightness and blueness of the celestial background. 
We are not in the least disposed to dodge or under- 
estimate these dark and forbidding conditions, as our 
readers well know. They must be kept always in 



view, and treated faithfully and heroically according 
to their deserts. 

But, on the other hand, the social and political 
effects of truth and righteousness, of love and benefi- 
cence, are in their way no less marked and impres- 
sive, though they are less noisy and obtrusive. Their 
victories, in small ways and in large ways, are already 
so great that there can no longer be any doubt of 
their ultimate triumph and mastery of the world. It 
is not now the mere spirit of prophecy that encourages 
us, as was the case with the optimists of the far past : 
it is accomplished facts. What are some of these 
facts ? 

There never was a time in the history of the world 
when there was so nearly no war going on as at the 
opening of this New Year ; when there was so much 
of that for which the term peace in its positive 
aspects stands. Technically there is no war at all 
over the whole face of the earth, unless it be between 
some savage peoples of whom no account comes to us. 
This is a fact the force of which it is hard to realize 
in a world where until recently war was the normal 
state. In several quarters of the globe there is 
plenty of material for war, dangerous and inflammable 
conditions, from which disastrous conflicts may pos- 
sibly arise at any moment. The fact that out of 
these conditions hostilities have not already sprung 
is the marvelous thing. In the not remote past 
such conditions would have led inevitably to fierce 
and long-continued carnage. 

To-day the civilized world has reached a stage 
where a great restraint is almost constantly thrown 
upon the elements which of themselves would in- 
evitably bring on war. This restraint is imposed by 
a variety of things, — commerce, travel, intercom- 
munication, fear of the disastrous results of combat, 
increased sensitiveness to suffering, larger humani- 
tarian ideas, the opposition of organized labor, etc., — 
into the details of which we cannot here go. How- 
ever selfish and unworthy some of the causes may 
be, — and some of them are certainly in the highest 
degree worthy, — the restraint exists, and it is accus- 
toming men and nations more and more to the view 
that war is not necessary and may be both honorably 
and profitably avoided. That is an immense gain, 
the outcome of which is to be the wisdom and moral 
strength which will some time wholly eliminate war. 

Turning to arbitration, through which this new 
attitude toward war expresses itself in another way, 
the past year ha8 been a most remarkable one. It 
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has been in general a period of the strengthening of 
defenses, if one may employ a military term for 
things pacific. Several controversies previously re- 
ferred to arbitral tribunals have been disposed of, 
most notable of which were the Samoan, the United 
States-Russian and the Chile-Argentinian cases. The 
Hague Court has gotten into operation by the settle- 
ment, with remarkable dispatch, of its first case, and 
by the reference to it of a second dispute, of which 
events oar readers have been fully informed. The 
Pan-American Conference, which closed its delibera- 
tions on the 31st of January last, took steps for the 
extension of the provisions of the Hague Convention 
to all the nations of the Western world and for the 
reference of all American international claims to the 
Hague Court. The representatives of ten of the 
South American governments have signed a treaty 
for the submission to arbitration of all disputes 
among their respective states. The Spanish govern- 
ment has undertaken the negotiation of treaties of 
obligatory arbitration with all the Spanish-American 
republics. Chile and the Argentine Republic have 
entered into a compact for the submission of all their 
pending differences to arbitration, and into another 
for the actual arrest and decrease of armaments. 

This is an extraordinary record for a single year, 
even though some of this work begun may fail to be 
carried through. What has been done may not have 
been as pivotal and epoch-making as some steps taken 
in years past, but its value in strengthening and 
widening the scope of previous acquisitions is very 
great. 

The year has seen brought to a close two iniquitous 
and altogether inexcusable wars, whose cruel and 
expensive lessons are not likely soon to be forgotten 
by the peoples who allowed themselves to be duped 
and dragged blindly into them by their governments. 
The protest against these wars was strong and wide- 
spread to the very last, and their results are at the 
present moment as offensive to the moral sense of 
those who made the protest as was the course of the 
wars themselves. This is an indication that opposi- 
tion to war is not only growing numerically, but also 
in moral courage and stability. 

When everything is considered, the chief progress 
of the year has been the increased number of people 
who have come to loathe war and to rank themselves 
henceforth on the side of its avowed adversaries. On 
this ground, as well as because of the other consid- 
erations adduced above, the friends of peace have 
stronger reasons than ever before for going forward 
in their work with enlarged faith and hope. The end 
of the movement may be yet a good way off, but that 
there is to be a glorious consummation of it in the 
permanent peace of the world, there is no longer 
reason to doubt. 



Armies, Navies and War Clouds. 

President Roosevelt's message to Congress in 
December reiterated, with his accustomed rhetoric, 
his well-known opinions on the army and navy. 
There is not much new in what he said except in 
some of the phraseologies. 

The army he considers " very small for the size of 
the nation." Did it occur to him, in the fervor of 
his thought, that the standard by which the size of an 
army for such a nation as ours should be determined, 
if we grant that one should be kept at all, is not the 
area of the country, but its state of civilization and 
the actual need of a military police force? Judged 
from this point of view the army, as it now is, is at 
least three or four times as large as there is any 
necessity of maintaining. There is much less need 
of even twenty-five thousand soldiers than there was 
twenty-five years ago. Most of the sixty thousand 
men of the "new army" must be maintained in 
practical idleness at the expense of the people, with 
nothing conceivable in prospect for them to do, unless 
it be to help get up a war ! 

All the President's recommendations in respect to 
the army are in line with the purpose of the militarists 
to reorganize it as far as possible after European 
models. He recommends the system of annual " big 
manoeuvres " practiced in the Old World, in order to 
keep the officers ready at any moment for actual war. 
He urges also the adoption of the European system 
of a " general staff," which everybody knows has 
been one of the main factors in making the European 
armies practical dictators of the policies of the gov- 
ernments. He asks prompt action on the bill for the 
reorganization of the militia system, which has already 
passed the House and is now before the Senate. 
This insidious bill is intended to make our entire 
military establishment in the States conform as far 
as possible to the system of first and second reserves 
in the European armies. It is thus sought to foist in 
upon the people, who are known to have no liking 
for a large standing army, what in the final develop- 
ment will virtually be one. The bill creates about 
fifty adjutant-generals for the States and Territories 
who will have to be maintained with large salaries at 
the expense of the people. It increases the power of 
the national government over the militia, thus en- 
croaches upon the authority of the states, makes the 
militia in certain eventualities practical conscripts, 
and is in general simply a back-stairs method of mili- 
tarizing the nation. As such it ought to be judged 
and unqualifiedly condemned. 

In the matter of the navy the President repeats, 
with somewhat curtailed eloquence, the recommenda- 
tions of his first message. With all his strenuousness 
he begs for more men, more fighting craft, more tar- 
get practice, more great manoeuvres like that now 
going on in the West Indies. The foreign policies 



